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SPRING WHEAT. 


We learn that several gentlemen in Virginia, 
seeded the Italian Spring Wheat the past season, 
and we should be glad to hear of the success of 
the experiments severally made. Could not some 
of the editors with whom we exchange in that 
state, do us the favor to make the inquiry and pub- 
ligh the information they may obtain in their pa- 
pers ? 

{# We have still a portion of the invoice of 
140 bbls, to arrive to us undisposed of ; but from 
the rapidity with which orders come to hand, 
we think it advisable that those who may desire to 
make the experiment of its culture, should take 
time by the forelock, as a day’s delay may lose 
them the chance of a supply through our agency. 
A GOOD CHANCE FOR A SILK CULTU- 

| RIST. 


A gentleman residing on the eastern shore of 
this state, who has a farm of 100 acres, situate in 
a healthy part of Cecil county, possessing soil 
and exposure which render it well adapted to the 
mulberry culture, requests us to say, that he will 
let it,on highly favorable terms to any eastern 
agriculturist, who has a competent knowledge of 
the silk business, and will engage in it spiritedly, 
the owner to be interested therein. To a thrifty 
eastern farmer, this will afford a fine opportunity 
of engaging in this lucrative branch of rural in- 
dustry under auspices which do not often present 
themselves, Besides the land requisite for a 
mulberry orchard, there is enough of arable land, 
which when subjected to yankee skill and man- 
agement would doubtless yield a very handsome 
profit. 

Letters, post paid, directed to the editor of this 
Paper wil] be promptly referred to the proprietor 
of the farm, and meet with immediate attention. 
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THREE LARGE, VERY LARGE, CALVES. 


We were asked last Monday week by our 
friend of the Fountain Inn, Mr. George Beltzhoo- 
ver, to accompany him to the Western Hay-scales 
to witness the weighing of three of his calves, 
and in that spirit of generous enthusiasm in the 
cause of the earth, which we trust will be the last 
feeling that departs from us, we accompanied him. 
Before we arrived, however, one of the calves 
mentioned below, had been weighed, viz: Hamp- 
ton. 

It may, perhaps, be well to mention the cause 
of this calf-weighing, and as the public have a right 
to know it, we shall take pleasure in narrating it. 
A gentleman, who does honor to the bution he 
wears, a brave and generous tar, one whose cour- 
age in days past, we had the pleasure of witnes- 
sing—one to whom Baltimore, as much as to any 
other individual, if not more, owes her preserva- 
tion—and who is now in the Revenue service of 
the United States, had been out to see the Herd of 
cattle, owned by, and at the farm of, Mr. George 
Beltzhoover. Here he saw several fine, very fine, 
nay, extraordinarily fine calves, of the Jmproved 
Durham Short-horn breed, and being struck with 
the fine appearance of one, he was induced to ask 
Mr. Beltzhoover’s cow-herd, who by the bye, is a 
true artiste, what he thought she would weigh. 
—“ 400 pounds,” answered her keeper, in as good 
Irish dialect as any gentleman might desire, 
“How old is she?” enquired he of the Naval 
Button.—“ Five months some time this month.” 
—“And she weigh 400 pounds ?”—“ Yes sir, as I 
think.”—“ Pll bet you a hat she does nut,” says 
the officer.—“ Done,” says the cow-herd, and so 
the bet was concluded without more ado.— 
Monday following was fixed upon as the day of 
test; and on that day instead of the calf whose 


weight was rendered a vexed question by the gal-, 


lant son of war’s want of faith, being brought in 
to the scales alone, Mr. Beltzhoover, to whom the 
cow-herd had communicated his bet, ordered him 
to bring in three of his oldest ealves, in order that 
the weight of the trio might be accurately tested. 

A few minutes before the contemplated hour of 
trial had arrived, we took a seat beside the gallant 
captain and our generous host of the Fountain 
Inn, and wended our way to the scene of peace- 


ful controversy. Ere we had reached the destined 
point, the least of the calves had been weighed. 
We should, perhaps, reveal a secret of the prison 
house, which, was doubtless extorted through the 
combined fears and sense of candor of our good 
host of the Fountain. He stated that John, the 
familiar name by which our accomplished cow- 
herd—for accomplished Jet us call him, is desig- 
nated by his employer, had departed from his usual 
rule of feeding the day before, and instead of two 
feedings, as was his wont, had given the calf three. 
—This was a source of amusement as our vehicle 
rolled onward ; but whether to forestall defeat, or 
from what other cause we know not, and will not 
therefore, venture upon a strmise, Mr. Beltzhoo- 
ver advanced the opinion that he thought John 
would lose, This confession, proceeding as it 
did from a sincere heart, no doubt, encouraged 
the “Son of the Sea,” and heas in duty bound; 
was as sure of a victory as he was when he open- 


ed his “ Sir Gun Battery” uv the British in 
1814, and drove them back i . 
lation from the theatre of the scene 


of glory. 

But alas, how uncertain are all human calegla- 
tions! Here was a most gallant and skilful Cap- 
tain—one who had won from a city, a sword, asa 
token of its gratitude—from’a state-another as & 
memorial of her pride, that he was her son,— 
beaten—and beaten by whom ?—by an Irish peas- 
ant, a man whose proudest aspirations had never 
tempted him to stray, in his most ambitious mo- 
ments, beyond the economy of a stable or barn! 
Whata lesson this should teach those who aspire 
beyond the destiny which nature intended for 
them! If our gallant Captain had been called up- 
on to martial a fleet, and lead it into the fight, he 
would most certainly, have reflected honor upon - 
his calling; for there is none, who with more . 
kill could have conceived a plan, or led his ves- 
sels into battle, with greater-certainty of victory— 
glorious victory—but then, not content with mo- 
ving in his appropriate sphere, he trusted to the 
universality of his genius, and lo !. he met with a 
most sad and disastrous discomfiture; for the 
Irish man, with all his lack of mathematics, 
proved himself an “ugly customer”—and the he- 










ro of the “ siz gun batlery” had to knock. ander. 
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knowledge himtelf no judge of calf-fes 
But we. must confess that his acknowledgment 
was made with a most courteous bearing, one 
which enhanced the prize to the victor, and made 
it more valuable than gold seven times purified. 
But fet ‘us, in the language of one whom we 
loved while living for his learning, his uncompro- 
mising honor, his unflinching courage, and his no- 
ble daring, return from “ circumlocutory discus- 
sion” to the object of this notice, from which we 
have been diverted by a train of thoughts which 
it would have been worse than treason to resist. 
We set out to record the weights of * three large, 
very large calves,” and here it is, respectively set 
down. To begin frst with 
Nancy Thompson, calved in March last at 
Hampton, the farm of John Ridgely, Esq. presen- 
ted by Resin D. Shepherd, Esq., a gen‘leman of 
means and of soul,to the late Henry Thompson, 
Esq. and by him to Mr. George Belizhoover, who 
every body knows who loves a good dinner, or a 
good fellow. But what shall we say of Henry 
Thompson? Why, that he was a gentleman, a 
good citizen,a patriot,and a man, whose heart 
was inthe right place. When we have said this, 
we think we have pronounced a more perfect eu- 
logium than if we had written a volume. It was 
Henry Thompson who presented ancy Thomp- 
son, ltzhoover, and the simple fact, 
is, edigree that could be written 
of her, and the more especially, as she was, by 

his own request, named after his only daughter. 
Nancv Thompson, then, being calved in March, 

is rising 5 months old: she weighed 527 lbs. 


ad... Young Hamlet, was calved April 11th, 
1827,and was consequently 4 months old on 
the 11th August last: he weighed 450 Ibs. 

$d. Hampton, was calved 4th May, 1887, and 
was consequently $ months old on the 4th of Au- 
gust. Hampton weighed $80 Ibs, 


To say that these are fine calves, is to play the 
niggard with our praise, the which we are not dis- 
posed to do, for unto Cesar we will give the 
things that are Cesars, in despite of the criticism 
of Hypocrites, and the sneers of men, whose 
sduls might be compressed into an ant’s eye.— 
They are extraordinary calves, and demonstrate 
with’a reasoning and logic, clearer than that of 
Lote, that American agriculturists stand in their 
owl lights if they longer delay to improve our 
native breed with this thrice noble and generous 
stéck—and here bet os tell them that they are with- 
out alley, except that ‘which George Colling gave 






similar experiments, it cannot be doubted that a 
new era has arisen in the cultivation of this neces- 
sary of life, from which the greatest advantage are 
to result to the farming interest of this country. 
It has been the custom of our farmers, when 
their winter grain failed, to re-plough their fields 
in the Spring and plant oats, &c. 
it fail, they can make use of the Spring Wheat 
with a. reasonable hope of raising a good crop of 
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SPRING WHEAT: 
A gentleman in Western New York, writes us 
under date of August 9, as follows : 


“The Italian isa white chaff bearded wheat, 
and is sown early in the spring. Our crop of it 
this year is as fine looking as the earth ever bore. 
It is really a great delight to ride through our vi- 
cinity and view it.” 

Another in Shenandoah county, Va. under date 
August 28, says : 


“I am so pleased with my success in raising 
spring wheat, that [ have concluded to embrace 
the opportunity offered through you, of increasing 
the ity of my seed. 

“] got 1} bushels of wheat weighing 62 lbs. to 
the bushel. 


This gentleman sowed 5 lbs. of seed, conse- 
quently his yield was 18 to one sown. 
The following notice we extract from the Win- 
chester Republican of August 28th, and thanking 
its intelligent editor for the kind manner in which 
he has spoken of ourself, we commend his article 
to the attention of our readers : 


SPRING WHEAT. 
We do not recollect to have seen any ac- 
count of the recent experiments with Italian or 
Spring Wheat, which has succeeded so well as 
that of Mr. David Hollingsworth, in this neigh- 
borhood. This gentleman sowed early in the 
Spring about seven-eighths of a bushel in about 
an acre of ground, which produced twenty or 
twenty-five bushels of handsome, well-filled grain, 
weighing from sixty to sixty-two pounds to the 
bushel, this being about the weight of the seed. 
The ground used was rocky and very badly pre- 
pared, so much so that Mr. H. was almost deterr- 
ed from sowing—indeed, had he obtained ten or 
twelve bushels, the experiment would have suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations, so unfavorable 
were the circumstances under which the seed 
were committed to the ground. 
The result of this experiment also proves that 
the Spring Wheat is not so apt to be affected by 
rust as the common—for while the wheat is the 
same and adjoining fields was somewhat blited this 
was not atall injured although the ground was low 
er, the straw preserving its beautiful yellow color. 
It has been doubted by many intelligent farm- 
ers whether this kind of wheat would branch 
well before coming to maturity. This has also 
been decided favorably ; in the case in which we 
speak a single grain producing from ten to twelve 
stalks—an important result, as thereby much ex- 
pense will be saved in seed. 
From the success which has attended this and 
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measure, the oat crop, it requiring no more labor, 
Farmers who may wish w seed can dy 
so by an early application to E. P. Roberts, Eq, 
editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimons, 
who has been appointed agent for the sale of 
140 barrels. J will be cleansed with great eg 
put up in tight barrels, and sold in lots of oné 
more barrels, at $350 per bushel, each. barre} 
containing about three bushels and a half. Fr 
our knowledge of the ability of Mr. Roberts 
judging in the matter of this kind, we will sigig) 
that any person wishing to purchase seed wheap 
may depend upon its quality being precisely wha 
it is stated by him to be. ni 


Extraordinary Wheat.—Since the above was 
written, we have received the following com 
munication from a friend. 

Mr. Editor—Permit me, through the medium 
of your interesting paper, to introduce to the cope 
sideration of the public a most singular and pro- 
lific species of Spring Wheat. Two years 

Mr. Jeremiah Bowling of this place received fifteen 
grains of this wheat from a distant part of the. 
Union, which he sowed last Spring a year, the 
result of which was sufficient to induce him to. 
save whathe had reaped for seed for another 
year. Last Spring, after giving a small quantily 





of the product of the fifteen grains, which pro. 
duced, when gathered,a half bushel and a half 
peck—the half bushel weighed thirty-three pounds, 
Some persons may consider this yield almost in- 
credible, but all surprise as to this point must 
cease, since itis known as an established fact, 
that more than forty stalke have sprung from one 
grain. The growth of this wheat is exceedingly 
luxuriant and rapid, and its blade and stalk are 
fully as strong and heavy as Rye or Barley, 
The grain, is about twice the size of the common 
wheat, and is of a white and flinty nature. J am 
of the opinion, and I think every practical farmer 
will also be convinced, when he sees the peculiar 
energy of its growth, that it possesses in its nature 
a power which will always shield and defend it 


scourge which has ever visited our fair and fertile 
Valley. Ihope that the attention of the farming 
community will be directed to this new species 
of wheat, for | conceive that no pains ought to be 
esteemed too great to restore to our country that 
abundant prosperity, for which our farmers now 
so patiently and so ardently Jabor. 


AN OBSERVER. 





[* The wheat here spoken of must be the Bar- 
bary wheat. We sowed this spring about half & 
gill of it, which we obtained through the kind of 
fices of a friend, but not a single grain ef it came 
up, OWing we presume to its vegetative powers 








‘wheat as.of other grain—indeed, we shall not be 





to a few of his friends, he sowed what’remeined 


against the ravages of the fly—that greatest. , 


being destroyed by long exposure to dampness in. 
its protraeted voyage to this country. Without 
any exception it was the largest and best looking 
variety of wheat we ever beheld, which added'me _ 
little to our mortification at its not vegetating.] 
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> © WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 
” se ON THE FARM, 
—— not be amiss to remind the farmer, who 
my not have gotten out his small grain, that a just 
geonomy would point to his doing so at the earli- 
est possible period ; fur he may rest assured chat 
janine times out of ten he will find his interest 
promoted by being in a situation to avail himself 
promptly of any favorable change in the markets 
that may occur, as opportunities frequently present 
themselves wherein even a few days make a ma- 
terial difference in the price of agricultural com- 
modities. With this brief suggestion, we will 
proceed to the detail of those labors which are 
of urgent necessity. 

Wheat.—Although it be too early to seed this 
grain, it is not too early to begin to flush up the 
ground and to make the other preliminary arrange- 
ments. Wherever clover-leys or grass-s wards are 
to be turned in, the farmer should by all means, 
if the ground has not been previously dressed 
with them, provide himself with a light covering 
of lime, marl, or other calcareous matter, for it is 
ateuth which cannot be controverted, that wheat 
thrives best on soils which have been thus dosed, 
and that they derive from such treatment increas- 
ed ability to resist winter frosts. 


Preparation of the seed.—No wheat however 
clean or beautiful should be sown without being 
soaked in a pickle of strong ley, brine, strong e- 
nough to float an egg, or lime water, and after be- 
ing drained, should be rolled in powdered lime. 

Quantity to the acre.—This is a vexed ques- 
tion, and one which every farmer takes the lib- 
erty of settling according to his own views of 
propriety. Amidst such diversity of opinion and 
practice, it is difficult to prescribe ; but still we 
may approximate something like a proper quantity 
by comparing the practice of our own and other 
countries. Some persons in this country sow as 
small a quantity as 1 bushel to the acre, while o- 
thers put in 5 and 6 pecks. In England, howev- 
ér, where the statute acre is of the same meas- 
ure of our own, from two to three bushels to the 
acre are sown on anacre. If this large quantity 
be necessary there—if they derive good crops un- 
der such thick sowing, it strikes us as being obvi- 
ously plain, that too little seed is often given to the 
earth in this country, where, from the intensity of 
Our winters, and from the sudden alternations of 
the weather, much grain is thrown out of the 
@tound. Should we not make an allowance for 
Sucheesualties? We know that an opinion prevails, 
that owing to the inferiority of our lands to that 
ef England, they will not bear as heavy seeding 








a well ascertained fact that rich, warm and gener- 
ous soils retain the plants better through the win- 
ter than poor lands, and we would here ask, 
should not an allowance be made on that account 
for the losses thus sustained on poorlands? If 
wheat stands thin on the ground, the vacant pla- 
ces are invariably filled with- noxious weeds, 
whose room had better be occupied with wheat 
plants. Viewing the subject in these lights, with 
the aid of our best judgment, we have come to the 
conclusion, that (wo bushels of seed to the acre of 
winter wheat, is not too’ much, and that less than 
6 or 7 pecks should never be sown. 

By sowing’ too thin, the growth of weeds is en- 
couraged to the great detriment of the grow- 
ing crop and the loss of the owner. To guard 
against this, the English husbandman very proper- 
ly fills up his ground with plants of wheat, increa- 
ses its yield, and excludes the growth of weeds 
and grass. 

Rye.—It is a custom with many good farmers 
to sow their rye even as early as August; with 
most to put it in during this month, while others 
defer it until October. The question of which is 
the best time, though often mooted, has never yet 
been settled. It perhaps, would be safest to get it 
in as early this month as possible,in order that 
the plants might have time to be well rooted be- 
fore the rigor of winter sets in. 

Quantity of seed.—We think that less than 6 
pecks to the acre should not be sown. 

Preparation of the seed.—Subject your seed 

to the same preparation as recommended for 
wheat. 
' Gathering of weeds.—Great benefit would ré- 
sult from acareful collection of all weeds, which 
should be put upon your manure heap and cover- 
ed over. Weeds thus treated will make about 
one third their bulk of good manure when de- 
composed, and indeed if one cart load of good 
mould or earth were placed over every three loads 
of weeds, the proportion would be greater, as the 
exhalations from the latter while undergoing the 
process of decomposition, would become incorpo- 
rated with the mould or earth, and make it as val- 
uable as any other portion of your dung pile. 

Pulling fodder and cutting tops—These ope- 
rations must be performed this month, and we nced 
not tell you that the less the fodder and tops be 
is subjected to the weather after being dry, the more 
valuable they will prove as provender for your 
stock, 
Rag-weed.—If you have a field on which there 
is a full crop of this weed, have it cut down and 
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“jas those of that country. On the other hand, itis 






dry the weed for hay. As soon as dried stack it 
away, and sprinkle salt between each layer, in 
about the proportion of one peck to the ton,— 
This weed when thus cured makes a most accept- | 
able and nutritious food for cattle and sheep, and 
greatly contributes towards the saving of more 


valuable provender. : 

Grasses.— During the early part of this month 
sow your Timothy, Burnet and Rye grass seed. 

Quantity of seed.— Timothy, 1 peck to the 
acre: Burnet, from 16 to 20 quarts to the acre: 
Rye grass, 2 bushels to the acre. 

Manure.—As_manure is the farmer’e gold-mine 
be careful in adding to, and economising yours. 
Gather all your early potato tops, weeds of every 
description, turf, loam, and indeed every kind of 
vegetable offal, let these be thrown into your hog 
pen, where they will not only contribute to the 
support of your swine, but the latter will prepare 
them for your dung pile, where, after undergo- 
ing the process of manipulation by your hogs, 
they should be placed once a week, taking the 
precaution of covering them carefully over with 
earth of some kind several inches deep. By at- 
tention to this, you will increase the quantity and 
quality of your manure to a great extent, and in 
like proportion add to your means of improving 
your soil the next year. — : 


CHILD’S ARTICLE FOR a © 
RAZORS, &c. 

I like a really good thing, and when I get hold 
of a genuine article, J enjoy it so much that I 
wish my friends the same pleasure, Now, he 
who likes a keen razor—and who in the name of 
wonder does not?—will step to Mr, J. Goutp’s, 
Market street, and obtain a box of Child’s patent 
pulvis, for sharpening razors, &c. In recommen- 
ding it, I must say that it is the only article of the 
kind, I have ever used, that completely fulfils the 
purposes fur which it is made, and! hope the 
reader will not take my word for it, when a de« 
monstration is so easy and productive of so much 
comfort. Gy 

Important Discovery in purifying Gold Sand. 
—Our Virginia, Carolina, and other gold ming 
proprietors, will probably like to know that the 
Gazette of Commerce of St. Petersburg, has just 
published the results of important experiments 
made at the mines of Zlatoust, on the different 
methods of extraction, by washing, the amalgan 
and acids. Col. Anassoff of the corps of mining 
engineers,conceived the fortunate thought of melt- 
ing the sands, to extract first, the iron on the be- 
lief that the grains of gold were chiefly mingled 
with the oxide of iron in the sands. The results 
are these: [t is found the amalgan yielded eight 
times more gold than the washing; the moist way 
by acids ten times more, and the melting of 2800 
ap lane og twenty-nine times more, 

ese 








experiments are to be carried on upon’ a. 
still ister ance throughout the line. of Oural : 


mountains —V. Y. Star. 
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The 4 facts, age to a - 
meeting County Temperance 
ciety, are as interesting and important to the friends 


of agriculture as, they are to the frinds of temper- 
ance. We have long believed that cider, at the 
price it ordinarily is sold for ih market. does not 
warrant the labor and expense attending it; and 
have doubted whether any, but the choicest, vari- 
eties of the apple, could be cultivated and dispos- 
ed of in such a manner as to yield a profit. Pre- 
vious experiments have satisfied us that apples 
are worth more for food than for cider; but we 
were not awars that the balance was so great in 
favor of the former. The facts, however, commn- 
nicated by Mr. Clark show it to be so, and his 
well known character for integrity and intelligence 
ic a sufficient guaranty for their correctness. 
“Joel Clark, Esq, of East Granby in 1835, for 
the first time instituted an experiment for testing 
the value of apples for food for horses, and for fat- 
tening swine and beeves. At this time he was 
pie uted incredulous upon the subject. The 
result was conclusive proof to his own mind of 
their being decidedly beneficial. The present 
year he has pursued the same experiment with pre- 
cisely the same results. Last year he slaughtered 
two hogs, which weighed a little over 400lbs. 
This year he has slaughtered the same number, 
a smaller sized animal, one weighing $48 pounds 
and the other $328 pounds, They were fed, in 
both cases, exclusively on raw apples, sour and 
sweet promiscously, until a short period before 
being butchered, and the pork is of the first qua- 
lity. ~ August last he discontinned the milking 
of a cow, which he had designated for fattening 
and turned her into the summer pasture with his 
pros stock. On rhe first of October he removed 
er to rowen feed, and commenced feeding with 
apples. The most she would have commanded 
in market at this time was 18 or 14 dollars. He 
kept her seven weeks, giving her night and morn- 
ing as many apples as she would eat, which was 
just about a bushela day. ‘The thrift was such 
astocxcite the particular notice of himself and 
hired man, and equal that of any animal on any 
kind of feed. At the expiration of the seven 
weeks he sold her; and to be still better able to 
know the result of his experiment, he rode four 
miles to see her slaughtered: A better beef is 
seldom found than this proved to be. He receiv- 
ed $28.30 for her, that is, $14.30 gain for seven 
* weeks or, allowing $2.80 for pasturing, about two 
shillings a week, he received $1200 for the 50 
bushels of apples, or 24 cents per bushel. Now 
these 50 bushefs of apples converted into cider, 
would yield six barrels. ‘These, in 1835 deliver- 
ed at the distillery, would have commanded from 
42 to 50 cents per barrel—say $3 for the whole. 
In 1836, the same delivery at the distillery, would 
command from 75 to 80 cents; say however, $6 
for the whole. According to the last eomputation 
then, there is a gain of $6 in $12 in favor of feed- 
ing apples. He fed at the same time, and in the 
. same manner, a two year old heifer, and with re- 
sults more favorable, rather than less. Though 
gest of his herd, she weighed, on being 
mee -y unds, few farmer, who un- 
uds a article of profit and loss in the 
‘of the products of his farm, and consults his 
pecuniary interests simply, will not be surprised to 














gentleman has’ commenced opera- 
tions for constructing a cellar under his barn, for 
the pu of preserving his apples for feeding 
his stock during winter. 

His orchards have produced 150 barrels of ci- 
der, and even more in a ‘year which he has sold 
to the distiller for 50 cents a barrel, because he 
knew no more profitable manner of disposing of it. 
Now, the quantity ef apples necessary to make 
150 barrels of cider upon ,the above estimate, 
would, yield according to the results of hia expe- 
riment iu feeding, this year, $300—making a 
difference of $225, no trifle, surely, in the profits 
of one man’s orchard; or, if you value the cider 
at $1 per barrel, the difference is $150.— Silk 
Culturist. 





[From the Norristown Herald and Free Press.} 
CANADA THISTLE. 


The Canada Thistle, which is so troublesome 
to the farmers of the northern states, is now found 
growing upon at least four farms within the town- 
ships of Plymouth and Whitemarsh, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that upon examination, it would 
be found in other parts of the country. This 
thistle is rather smaller and much more slender 
than the other species found here. The stalk 
being about a quarter (and always less than an 
half) inch in diameter, generally between one and 
two feet in height, the leaves are more clustered, 
puckered and prickly than any common species. 
It is perrennial by its root, which extends down- 
ward about a foot, and then gives lateral shoots, 
from which suckers arise, forming new plants, 
which again extend in the same way. Upon a 
plantation in Piymouth, a pstch about fifty feet 
square was found nearly covered with this thistle 
the whole of which the proprietor supposes to have 
originated from a siugle seed. The field was 
sown about five years ago with timothy seed, 
brought from New York state, where the repul- 
sive weed is abundant. The thistles did not ob- 
tain any notice till last year, when they were ob- 
served, but not being supposed to be more hurtful 
than the common species, no effective means were 
used to destroy them, and they are now supposed 
to occupy twice the space they did at that time. 
The introduction of this plant should be matter 
of serious concern to our farmers and land hold- 
ers, as a plantation upon which large quantities of 
these plants were produced, would probably not 
sell or rent for half the usual price for such pro- 
perty clear of them. Endeavors have been’ made 
in New York to obtain legislative enactments, re- 
quiring every person to destroy them upon his 
premises, and in default thereof to render it obli- 
gatory on certain officers to cause them to be de- 
stroyed upon the lands of such defaulters, and the 
cost of doing so to be charged to the owner of 
said lands.—Although the act was not passed, the 
ask.ng for it is an evidence of 'the public feeling 
upon the subject’ A few years ago a notice was 
in some of the county papers by a gentleman for- 
merly a resident in New York state, now of De- 
leware county, strongly cautioning farmers and o- 
thers against introducing timothy seed from New 
York or other places where this plant abounds, on 
account of the danger of introducing it in that way. 
he ry is should be heey a by all bm 

in procuri e@ or use, an 
close attention should be given to destroy those 


may be found in our coup 
ty, and to prevent their further introduction aad 
dissemination. There is great difficulty in des. 
troying these plants where then have obtained pos. 
session of the soil, and much has been wri 

on the subject, to which I must refer those a 
are so unfortunate as to have occasion for that 
knowledge,noticing however, the fact, that 

ing has been found to be calculated rather teem 
tend than to lessen the evil. I give the specific 
distinction from Eaton. “Cnieus Arvense, Cans 
da Thistle, purple flowersin June, plant perenaial 
by the root, leaves sissile pinnatified ciliate spin- 
ose —stem panicled, calyx ovate, mucronate seales 
broad lanceolate, close pressed, margin woolly,” 

_ AW. 


[From the Gennessee Farmer.} 


THE BOT FLY. 

This is the name of an insect well known to 
farmers in its appearance, and its influence is not 
unfrequently felt in the destruction of that most 
useful and noble of animals the horse. Horses, 
oxen and sheep, have each a peculiar species of 
gad fly, their natural enemy, which deposits an 
egg on the hair of the horse, beneath the skin of 
the cow or ox, and in the nostrit of the sheep or 
deer, and in these various ways the race is prope 
gated and perpetuated. The horse fly is well 
known, from its turned up extremity of its body, 
its perseverance in depositing its eggs, or mils, a 
some call them, and the dread which the horse 
manifests of its approah or presence. 

The history of the progress and transformation 
of the common bot fly, is simple and easily under- 
stood. The fly, deposits its eggs on the hair of 
the horse in such a situation that in licking him- 
self more or less of them will come in contact 
with his tongue, the warmth and moisture instant- 
ly hatches them; they remain attached to the sur 
face of the tongue until they are swallowed with 
the saliva and food inio the stomach; here they 
pass the larva and chrysalis state, and when void- 
ed by the animal, are soon ready for the final trans- 
formation to the perfect insect. 

Some farmers have doubted whether the egg 
could be hatched in this way; but all on the mat 
ter may be put at rest, by moistening the 
with spittle and passing it slowly over the mai 
egg, or by scraping them occasionally from those 


places most liable to be bit or licked by the anl- 


mal, or by washing the legs at times with 
substances as will destroy the nits without injur- 
ing the horse. This a decoction of. tobacco. will 
do, as will the smoothing down the hair with a 
rag moistened with spirits of turpentine. In éi- 
ther case there is no ne¢essity for a profuse 
cation, as the egg only requires to be wet, 
these are always near the outer extremity of the 
hairs. The months of August and September are 
those in which the bot fly is most active; and 8 
little care and attention to his habits at this time, 
will prevent much injury and suffering to the 
horse, if not eventually his total loss. 





Columbian Horticultural Society —An sdjour- 
ned meeting of this Society was held in the Al 
dermen’s Room recently, pursuant to public no- 
tice. Some very beautiful dahlias were, x 





hibited from the collections of Mr. Peirce and Mr. 
Hoppe. in the former, we noticed the Lord Li 
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King of the Yellows, ician (a seeding 
= in 1886, not yet fully developed,) the Justi- 
pa, the Queen of W irtemburg, and La Brillante. 
All these dahlias were in excellent order. Mr. 
’s bouquet of dahlias was much admired. 

r. Gunnell sent three species of Cactus, which 
were also very beautiful and greatly admired: the 
Lactus Jenkensonii, Flagelliformis, and Speciosus. 
.» A dish of fine large amber Cherries was sent by 
alady; also a dish of Filberts of the last year’s 

th. Mr, J. A. Smith exhibited the following 
varieties of very fine Cherries: the Black Tartarean 
German Duke, or Mammoth Ox Heart, and Duke. 
Mc. J. F. Callan and Mr. Keller exhibited species 
of Raspberries of good flavor. There was also a 
specimen of ripe Currants from Callan. A good 
specimen of early Potatoes was exhibited by Mrs. 
Seaton. After the meeting had spent some time 
in reviewing the flowers, fruits and vegetables, on 
the table, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Columbian Horticultural Society. 

President, NatrHan Towson. 

ist Vice President, (for the city of Washington,) 
Ricuarp S. Coxe. 

ad Vice President (for the county of Washing- 
ton) Ropert Barnarp. 

$d Vice President (for Georgetown) Rosert 
Dick. 

Treasurer, J. F. Catxan, in the place of W. 
Hewitt, Esq. resigned. 

Corresponding Secretary, Gzonce Watrer- 
STON. 

Recording Secretary, Witt1am THomPson, in 
place of W. Hickey, Esq. resigned. 

, Councit. 


Agg, John Kearney, James 
Boyle, John McWilliams, Alex . 
Buist, Wm. Rich, William 
Cammack,Wm __ Riley, Joshua 
Gunnol, J. S. Seaton, W. W. 
Gordon, W. A. Shoemaker, George 
Hall, D. A. Smith, John A. 


Jones, Thomas P. Suter, Alexander 





On tHe Systems or Crorrine Kitcuen Gar- 
DENS ADOPTED BY THE BEST PRIVATE AND 
COMMERCIAL GARDENERS ; WITH AN ATTEMPT 
TO REDUCE THEM TO FIXED PRINCIPLES. 

The subject of cropping the ground in kitchen 
gardens embraces the preparation of the soil, the 
insertion of the seeds of plants, their after culture, 


the gathering of the crop, and system according 


to which one crop is made to succeed another. 
As the discussion of all these points, however, 
would ‘involve the repetition of what is already 
well known to every gardener, the article now 
submitted to the reader, and for which his indul- 
gence is entreated, is limited to what is properly 
called cropping, or succession of crops. Crops 
in kitchen gardens, are put in the ground accord- 
ing to three distinct plang or systems, which may 
be termed successional cropping, simultaneous 


— permanent cropping. 
! Cropping, is that in which the 


ground is wholly occupied with one crop at one 
to be succeeded by another crop, also wholly 

of one kind : for example, onions to be followed 

_ by winter turnips, or potatoes to be followed by 





‘erpool, the Alba Fimbriata, the Bella Donna, His-|_ 


Simultaneous yis that ia which several 
crops are. all coming forward in the ground at the 
same time: for example, onions, lettuce, and 
radishes, sown broadcast; or peas, potatoes, bro- 
coli, or spinach, sown in rows. 

Permanent Cropping, is where a crop remains 
on the ground eae years; such as sea-kale, 
rhubarb, asparagus, strawberries, &c. 

To these modes might be added, mixed lig- 
neous and herbaceous cropping, such as growing 
herbaceous crops among gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and other fruit shrubs, and among 
fruit trees. The practice of growing culinary 
crops among fruit shrubs is, however, nearly ex- 
ploded in the best gardens, on account of the in- 
jury done to the shrubs when they are young and 
small, by the roots and shade of the culinary 
crops, and of the injury done to the culinary 
crops, when the shrubs are grown up, by the 
shade and confinement which they produce. For 
no the same reasons, cropping between trees is by 
means desirable in small gardens, where the trees 
must necessarily be at no great distance from each 
other, but in the case of very large gardens, such 
as those of commercial gardeners, where trees are 
planted in close rows at 20, 30, or 40 yards apart, 
so as to shelter the ground, the cropping may be 
carried on in the space between rows of trees, on 
the principles which regulate successional, sim- 
ultaneous, or permanent cropping,in ground where 
there are neither trees or shrubs. 


The object to be attained by a system of crop- 
ping is that of proeuring the greatest quantity and 
the best quality of the desired kind of produce, 
at the least possible expense of labor, time, and 
manure; and, in order that this object may be 
effectually obtained, there are certain principles 
which ought to be adopted as guides. The chief 
of these is to be derived from a knowledge of 
what specific benefit or injury every culinary 
plant does to the soil, with reference to any culin- 
ary plant. It ought to be known whether par- 
ticular plants injure the soil by exhausting it of 
particular principles; or whether, as has been 
lately conjectured by De Condolle, and, as 
some think, proved, the soil is rendered unfit for 
growth of the same or any allied species, by 
excretions from the roots of plants; while the 
same excretions, acting in the way of manure, add 
to the fitness of the soil for the production of other 
species. The prevailing opinion, as every one 
knows, has long been, that plants exhaust the 
soil, generally, of vegetable food, particularly of 
that kind of food which is peculiar to the species 
growing on it for the time being. For example; 
both potatoes and onions exhaust the soil general- 
ly, while the potatoe deprives it of something 
which is necessary to insure the production of 
good crops of potatoes, and the onion of some- 
thing which is necessary for the reproduction of 
large crops of onions. According to the theory 
of De Condolle, both crops exhaust the soil gen- 
erally, and both render it unfit for the repetition 
of the particular kind of crop; but this injury ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, is not effected by de- 
priving the soil of the particular kind of owtri- 
ment requisite for the icular kind of species ; 
but by excreting into it substances’ particular to 
the species with which it has been which 








substances render it unfit for having crops 
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summer, sh 
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The object of this rt 






difficulty, however, is got over in both sys ems ; 
by the first, or old theory, the aphid agnpsing aot 
decay of the foliage is said to y at once gen- 
eral nourishment, and particular nourishment; 
and by the second, or new theory the same drop- 
ping of the leaves, by the general nourishment 
which it supplies, is said to neutralize the par- 
ticular excretions. It must be, confessed that. it 
is not very obvious how general nourishment, 
dropped on the surface of the soil, can neutralize 
the excrementitious matter deposited many feet 
beneath the surface; as in the case of long root- 
ed herbaceous plants, like the saintfoin, lucerne, 
&c.; and deep rooting trees, such as the oak, &c. 
Nevertheless, we find that plants will remain a 
longer periodon the same soil than others, the roots 
of which never go to any great depth beneath the 
surface ; such as the fibrous-rooted grassses, the 
strawberry, &c., and the pine and fur tribe. We 
mention these things to show that, though it is 
not yet determined which is the true theory, yet 
that the fact of plants injuring or diminishing the 
the fertility of the soil, both generally and par- 
ticularly, does not admit of a doubt. 

In the absence of principles founded on which- 
ever of these hypotheses may be true, recourse is 
obliged to be had to rules drawn from the experi- 
ence and observation of thoée who believe in the 
old theory. The rules, as adopted by the best 
gardeners, are as follows : 


Crops of plants belonging to the same. natural 
order or tribe, or to the natural order and tribe 
most nearly allied to them, should not follow each 
other. Thus, turnips should not follow any of 
the cabbage tribe, sea-kale, or horseradish. 


Plants ‘which draw their nourishment chiefly 
from the surface of the soil should not follow each 
other, but should alternate with those which draw 
their nourishment in great part from the subsoil. 
Hence, carrots and heets should not follow each 
other ; nor onions and potatoes. 


Plants which draw a great deal of nourishment 
from the soil should succeed, or be succeeded by, 
plants which draw less nourishment. Hence, a 
crop grown for its fruit, such as the pea; or for 
its roots or bulbs, such as the potato or the onion, 
should be followed by such as are grown solely 
for their leaves, such as the common borecole 
the celery, the lettuce, &c. 

Plants which remain for several years on the 
soil, such as strawberries, rhubarb, asparagus, &c. 
should not be succeeded by other plants which 
remain along time on the soil, but by crops of 
short duration ; and the soil should be continued 
ander such crops for as long a vo as it remain- 
ed under a permanent crop. Hence, in judicious- 
ly cropped’ gardens, the strawberry com ent 
is changed every three or four years, till it has 
gene the circuit of all the compartments; and 
sea-kale, &c., are renewed on the 


roduce of which is collected 
be succeded by thos of 
in spring. 
is, to prevent two active 


Plants, the 
uce is chiefly 











“Plants in gardens are sometimes allowed to 
pen their seeds ; in which ‘case two seed bear- 
should not follow each other in succes- 


rules, and others of alike kind, apply 
to the three different systems for the suc- 
crops,and they are independent alto- 
of other rules or principles which may be 

irawn from the natore of the plants themselves ; 
such as some requiring an extraordinary proportion 
of air, light, shade, moistore, &c ; or from the na- 
e changes intended to be made on them 

by cultivation, such as blanching, succulency, mag- 
We shall now notice the different 


.—The plants best cal- 
culated for this mode of cropping are such as re- 
wire, during almost every peice of their growth, 
fullest exposure to the light and gir; and as 
remain, also,a considerable time in the soil : 
these are, the turnip, the onions, the potato, the 
beet, the carrot, &c. If any of these crops are 
raised and brought forward under the shade of oth- 
ers, they will be materially injured both in quality 
and quantity; though, at the same time, while 
they are merely germinating shade will not injure 
them. Hence, successional cropping may be car- 
ried on in breadths of 20 feet or 80 feet, between 
rows of tall-growing articles, without injury ; 
which approximates this manner of cropping to 
the simultaneous mode, which, wherever the soil 
is rich, is by far the most profitable. 

The simultaneous mode of Cropping is found- 
ed on the principles, that most plants, when ger- 
minating and for some time afterwards, thrive best 
in the sees and the tall-growing plants, which 

to receive the lighton each side, should 
be sown, or planted, at some distance from each 
other. Hence, tall-growing peas are sown in 
rows 10 feet or 12 feet apart; and between them 
are planted rows of the cabbage tribe ; and, again, 
between these are sown rows of spinach, lettuce, 
or radishes, &c. Hence, also, beans are planted 

‘ in the same rows which potatoes or cabbages, (an 
old practice in the ontiage gardens of Scoiland ;) 
and soon. The great objectin this kind of crop- 
ping is, to have crops on the ground, in different 
stages of growth ; so that, the moment the soil and 
the surface are released from one crop, another 
may be in advanced state, and reacly, as it were, to 
supply its place. For this purpose, whenever one 
crop is removed, its place ouglit to be instantly 
supplied by plants adapted for producing another 
crop of the proper nature to succeed it. For ex- 
ample, where rows of tall marrowfat peas have 
rows of broccoli between them, then, the moment 
the peas are removed, a trench for celery may 
be formed where each row of peas stood ; and 
between the rows of broccoli, in the places where 
lettuce were produced early in the season, may be 
sown drills of winter spinach.—Lvudon’s ‘Lon 
don Gardeners’ Magazine. 

[From the Genesee Farmer:] 
«TURNIP TOWNSEND.” 


) some men in every country weak and 
wicked enough to sneer at every thing that does 






$ 


fit their condition. Jn European countries, this 
class of men are found among the witlings and 
parasites of courts, where, elated with temporary 
importance, they look with disdain — men 
whose far-reaching but unobtrusive minds are en- 
grged in benefiting their fellow men, inetead of 
oting themselves to the foolish fashions and 
luxurious tastes of the day. In this country, the 
same species of individuals, though perhaps more 
rarely, are to be found. They are most frequent- 
ly discovered among the idle and junior classes 
of the ns— persons whose parents have 
obtained competence and wealth by labor, me- 
chenical pursuits, manufactures, or trade, and 
who, having forgotten the honorable business of 
their fathers, are disposed to look with contempt 
on the producing classes. Such a feeling how- 
ever does not exist in the mind of any well inform- 
ed man, who is accustomed to view the relation 
between cause and effect. and who understands 
the influence which the various parts of the great 
social superstructure exercise upon each other. 

Such was the unworthy feeling that produced 
the nickname placed at the head of this article. 
“Turnep Townsend,” so called by the court fops 
of the reign of George the First, was a nobleman 
of sterling qualities of heart and mind, and who 
of course was unwilling to devote all his time to 
the ridiculous and paltry fooleries which engross 
the attention of so many. Lord Townsend ac- 
companied the King in one of his visits to Germa- 
ny, and while there was much struck with the 
fields devoted to the turnip culture in that coun- 
try, akind of farming at that time utterly un- 
known in England. As a food for catile and 
sheep, as an enricher of ground, and as a prepar- 
ative for grain crops, Townsend saw these roots 
were unrivalled; and making himself familiar 
with the processes of culture, on his return intro- 
duced the practice among his tenants, both by in- 
struction and example. Entering with spirit into 
the undertaking, he found his efforts crowned 
with complete success, and from that date may be 
traced the introduction and spread of the turnip 
culture in England. 

So devoted was Townsend to this new occu- 
pation of agriculture, that whenever his duties 
would permit, he used lo hasten away from court 
to his farms, to encourage by his presence and di- 
rections the improvements he was endeavoring to 
introduce, Such a man could not be understood 
by the unfledged wits and fashionable butterflies 
that shine and flit their short lives in the atmos- 
pher of a court, and as turneps formed the base of 
his attempted innovations in farming, he acquired 
the name of “Turnep Towsend, “ which he retain- 
ed during his life. “If it was asked,” says Col- 
quhoun, in his admirable statistical, commercial, 
and agricultural researches, “ who was the man in 
modern times who had rendered England the 
most signal service, no one acquainted with facts 
could hesitate to say, that it was the nobleman 
whom shallow courtiers nick-named in derision, 
‘Turnip Towsend.? In half a century the tur- 
nips spread over the three kingdoms, and their 
yearly value, at this day, is not inferior to the in- 
terest of the national debt.” The rapid renova- 
tion, of Norfolk, where the turnips were first in- 
troduced, was astonishing ; lands long considered 
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that country alone is estimated @ 


aot lee an 


fifteen millions sterling, or 
sixty millions of dollars. ; te | 
(From the New England Farmer.) ‘on 
POUDRETTE., a 
How we manage some things. 


Mr Epiror:—Eating and drinking and somy 
other common, or at least occasional em 
ments, may in these days of refinement, be cons 
dered somewhat vulgar. Still eating and some’ 
ther kinds of business which cannot be done by" 
proxy, are, occasionally, very necessary; ang 
since you request communications, | will tel] 

a little about how we manage some things. = 
are not remarkably fond of the suffocating 

and poisonous effluvia, from putrid excre 

and as we wish to unite profit with conten 
cleanliness we take the following method. 

We make our backhouse front towards the 
south. The seat is then placed on the north side 
s0 as not to be acted upon directly by the rays of 
a hot summer’s sun. f 

We occasionally place a few cart loads of ditt 
near the north side of our backhouse. 

The lower part of the covering of the north 
side of our backhouse from a little below the top 


hung that we can turn it up and down at our lei~’ 


putrid matters from the place, and we also 
supply fresh dirt when we please. Limé with us’ 
is scarce and dear—and according to Sir Hum 


phrey Davy, though quicklime removes the bad 
smell fram putrid manures, and forms with them 
a valuable compost, yet the compost formed with 
putrid matters and quicklime, is less powerful as 
a manure than the compost formed with the same 
putrid matters with dirt or soil instead of lime. 
We allow no vault for the retention of putrify- 
ing feces and the production of poisonous gasses 
to be made under our backhouse, but, instead of 
this we turn up the horizontal back door before 
mentioned, and throw a few shovel fulls of fresh 
and sweet dirt under the seat, and at suitable times 
we remove what has fallen under the seat, togeth- 
er with the dirt on which it fell—-This we throw: 
into a heap and cover it well with some of the 
dirt which we had previously placed near by, and 
again we also throw fresh and sweet dirt under 
the seat.—Turn down the back door again, and 
all is sweet and pleasant about the backhouse, and 
this operation which occupies from two or three 
to six or eight minutes, we repeat as often as is 
necessary to prevent the bad sm@ll which would 
otherwise be always arising from putrid excres 
ments. 
I said we like to unite profit, with comfort and 
cleanliness; and in this way with alittle attention 
and a little labor, we are delivered from thee 
seeds of cholera, and yellow fever, and from the 
poisonous and suffocating fumes, which are fre 
quently so annoying to those who are occasion- 
ally compelled to retire a while from public views 
And with a family of six persons and a few loads 
of dirt we form from one to two cords (of 128 ed 








nat minisier to the immeilinte gratification of the 
senses, however much it may tend to ameliorate 
and improve the great mass of mankind, or benes 


as niterly worthless, were ina few years covered 
with heavy wheat, and the present annual value of 


which iflightly ploughed in, produces powerful ef~ 
fects on corn or on English grain. If put aad 


sure, and thus have free access to the parts below * 
the seat, and can easily remove all offensive and” 


bic feet each) of a very valuable compost manuréy — 


of the seat downwards, is a horizonte! door, so’ 


o 
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corn or cabbage hills, it ought to be slightly cov- 
with dirt before dropping the seed. Put into 

orate and slightly covered with fine dirt before 

dropping the seed, | have seen nothing make cab- 
grow like it. 

Jv is of so volatile a nature that if spread and 

jet on the top of the ground or on grass, we 

should expect a great part of its value would be 





* the droppings from the seat are allowed to 
in a considerable time before they are remov- 
edand well buried, the compost. will be liable to 
be infested with a kind of worms or maggots 
which sometimes attack the roots of the corn, 
es, &c. . Under these circumstances we 
have got rid of the worms and saved our plants 
by watering the cabbages with lime water, pre- 
by mixing six or eight quarts of quick lime 
witha barrel of water. But prevention is better 
than cure. And to prevent the attack of the 
worms, let the dropping from the seat be remov- 
edand well buried before the litde flies and other 
foul feeders deposite their eggs in it, The eggs 
of the large flies, soon turn to flies, and in warm 
weather they fly-away in a few days, and are not 
the cause of the mischief of which we have been 
speaking. 

Now by making compost as above described, 
md using it judiciously, | should suppose that a 
fmily of six:persons might not only have agreat 
addition | to their cleanliness, their health, 
sd their’ .comfort, buc might also have a@ yearly 
sdition te, their income of a barrel of flour. 
Surely this, i hard times, is a thing not to be des- 
pied. We inly should not be willing to sell 
the compost we make in a year, in this way, for 
one barrel of flour, even if it have the most ap- 
proved fancy brand which connoisseurs admire. 

And the compost, if it contains a proper quan- 
tity of dirt is not a bad smelling manure after it 
has lain a few months. 

Now then let us calculate a little. Massachu- 
setts at this time, probably, contains six or seven 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Then let some 
course be taken, which would save to every six 
persons an additional barrel of flour yearly, and 
there would be a yearly saving of a hundred, 
thousand barrels of flour for Massachusetts, and 
probably about 50,000 barrels for Connecticut. 
And 150,000 barrels of flour at $10 per barrel, 
would amount to one million five hundred thou- 
send dollars!!! Surely this is an amount worth 
making some exertions for. At this rate the sav- 
ing for 15,000.000 persons (the supposed popula- 
tion of these United States,) would be 2,500,000 
barrele of flour, which at $10 per barrel would a- 
Mount to twenty-five million of dollars in ome 
year!!! ' 

But in cities this plan of making compost, with 
dirt, cannot be convemently carried on into full ef 
feet for want of room. 

dn cities they may keep their backhouses eweet 
~ lime; and may thus prepare a valuable ma- 


Suppose then we follow the plan of making 
compost with dirt, (as before described) in 
country, and instead of 150,000 barrels of flour 
have only 100,000 barrels for Massachusetts and 
t, this at $10 per barrel would amount 

Wont Million of dollars! And this in hard times 
be no very small amount. And-.if one 






elie at-dotare ig be saved ‘eenaally in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, 16 or 17 millions 


of these United States by the same means! 

When the article in question is dropped pro- 
miscuously on the surface-of the ground besides 
being odious to the sight aud the smell it is of so 
volatile a nature, that almost the whole of its fer- 
tilizing virtues are lost to the soil.” ©. ; 


And now Mr. Editor, if any$persons rather than‘ 


to keep things about them clean and wholesome, 
are still determined to regale their olfactories with 
the poisonous fumes of putrid privies, at the cost 
of feeding upon ‘musty wheat and ‘rye, imported 
at great expense from Ruesia and Germany, fsup-' 
pose that in this land of liberty we must allow 
them the privilege of doing so, although by so’ 
doing the nation is drained of a great amount of 
its gold and treasure. Yet we should greatly 
prefer seeing a practical attention given to the 
rections of that great teacher, who told his disci- 
ples to “Let nothing be lost!” 

Yuurs, respeetfally, H. 

E. H. Conn. June 28th, 1887. 


DON’T GIVE YOUR CHICKENS SALT. 


A correspondent says in a letter—“The fatal ef- 
fects of mixing salt, in any considerable quantities 
with food intended for chickens, or which they 
can eat, received a singular illustration on the 
farm of a friend a few days since. As an induce- 
ment to his horse to eat a handful or two of salt, 
he mixed it with a quart or two of meal, and fed it 
to the animal. The horse refused the mixture, 
and it was left where it was found by the chickens, 
which to the number of forty-five or fifly soon 
caused its disappearance. Within twenty-four 
hours every one that eat of the meal died, and 
the greater part did not live half that time. There 
is an old saying among poulterers, that ‘salt is 
health to a gosling, but death to a chicken,’ and 
the foregoing result would seem to prove that, like 
other old saws, it contains some truth.” 
SSS = 

CLIME’S COMBINED PLOUGH. 


The subscriber having purchased’ the right for Mary- 
land, with the exception of Harford and Cecil countics, 
to sell his for, and make and vend, the above 

loughs, takes pleasure in informing the agricultural pab- 
ic and mechanics, generally, that he is prepared either to 
sell patent rights for counties or districts, in Maryland, 
(those counties excepted) or to supply all orders for said 
Pp from adjuining states. 
above plough is eminently calculated for ploughing 
in small grain, for the cultivation of corn, potatoes, cotton, 
tobacco, and in fine for all row culture, as well as for tur- 
ning up stubble in light seils The public may form an 
idea of the superiority of this implement for the above 
purposes, when the undersigned states, that with the same 
force, it is competent to do as much work a- 
gain,as any other plough nowin use. In corn culture 
owing to its peculiar construction, it not only turns under 
the grass and weeds, but hills the corn at the s>me time, 
thus dispensing with the trouble, labor and expense of ho- 
ers. Nor is it less important in its manner of doing its 
work, so far as :ime and labor are concerned, as it lays ite 
furrow with such accuracy, and so completely covers the 
superincumbent vegetable substances, as to ensure its spee- 
dy and effeetual decomposition, thus preventing the re- 
etation of the matter turned under. In places where 
le work, 


is high, this plough will of be appreciated, 
as Nehene “ of 50 per cont, doing 

—a thing worthy of farmers consideration. in these times. 
J. T. DURDING, 
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7. AQ Sy conn = ; 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY... ., 
Robert Sinclair, jr. & Co. 
Light near Pratt street Wharf, offers for sale, 
Cc Sr Correa, ada to horse 
imancal power, Thee boxe ae pra I So 
ca tti 
SOUh greet deepetoh Thos eaabllng the ktteee 
ize a profit by ing to his cattle his.corn- 
would otherwise in a great measnre be lost. 
quality and effect, these machines now 
no cutting machine having been introduced to 
equal in power. a: 
The Size and Price are as follows, vis , 
11 inch Boxes, $30, extra Knives for do. per eett 
4 « “ 5, _ os 
20 “ 6“ Te a“ ’ “ 
CORN SHELLEkS—hand machines 
1500 PLOUGHS, of various sizes and 


see 
irs 


: 
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Or 


$20, horse do. 


$40. tlerna, 
among which are the Sovrnern Piusuixe Cunti- 
vating Provens; also Sipe Huw. Provens, Dovsuy 


Moutp Boarp PLoveus, &c. Prices 4, 6, a $15 .each. 
CULTIVATORS for Conn, Corron Tosaceo. 
Prices from 5 a 6 60 each. 
Corron Gins, made to order at 50 a $150, each. 
Daitt and Sowmwe Macupves at 6,20 0 gi00 each, . 
Farming and Harvest Tooxs of every 
Pawcy and Common Gaapew Toois, Ox Youzs 
Sere, Gavusaine Hogs, Brian Hoogs, Caststaen Axas, 


SEED DEPARTMENT. 


In this department is constantly for sale, Sez 
Gram and other Figrp Seeps, Seep Porarozs, and an 
extensive assortment of Ganpen Sezos, selected from 
the most respectable European Seed marts and from our 
Susp Garpens near this city. 

TREES AND PLANTS. 


Supplied from R. Sinclair, Senr’s extensive Nurseries 
in the vicinity of thie city, where Tazes of good size can 
be procured and warranted to produce as represented. 

€# Orders from persons residing at a distance will be 
promptly and carefully attended to when the cash is re- 
mitted by letter or satisfactory reference furnished. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 
IMPORTED SHORT HOKNED CATTLE AT PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

On TUESDAY, 12th Sept. 1837, at 11 o'clock in the 
morning, will be sold at public sale by catalogue, at Pow- 
chen, coe one mile from the city of Philadelphia, 

33 HEAD of Mr. Whitaker's im short horned 
a ena viz. - a + sey B England Pe 

hese cattle were shi rom at 
Rw of Col John Hare Powel, when he ined 
Mr. Whitaker's stock in September last, and are 


worthy of attention. oy 
M. THOMAS & SON, Aucs. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 1837. sleet 
¢:°A catalogue 
the office of the Farmer and Gar , "Page 
At the same time will be sold a thorough bred SPAN- 
18H JACK, imported from Spain in 1836. Also a three 
yor es and four very engenier Jonnets, 

au 








A JENNET FOR SALE, 
end one Is pedignes. Shee 13 pe 
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A BROOD MARE & ‘TWO COL’ 
FOR SALE. 
The is authorised to sell a brood MAR: 


subscriber 
her two foals—the mare is halfsister to Bachelor, 


est colt now rising one year old is by ah 

blooded horse, the other was dropt the spring, is by 

Young Tom, one of the purest of the Tom blood in 

country, and is himself one of the fastest trotters and 

ers any where to be fuund. EDW. P. ROBERTS, 
au 29 4t Baltimore, 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, i 
PRATT STREET, - 
Between Charles & Hanover sts. Baltimore, 
During the last four years the Proprietor has 

two extensive Establishments for the manufacture of 4. 
a Implements generally, including an 

ron Foundry, Trip Hammer, &c. With these 
and the inost expesienced workmen, (many of whom hayg 
been several years in his employ,) and the best 
he flatters himself that he will continue to give ge 
satisfaction to his customers, his object is to confine him. 
self to useful implements, and to have them made in the 
best possible manner and on reasonable terms. 
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for Gardener, by Samuel Win 
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CABBAGE SEED, &e. 
FOR SUMMER AND FALL SOWING. 


Seed of the Scotch short stalk variety, imported from 

dinburgh. This cabbage is full as early as the English 
Early York, larger head, very dwarf, and is decidedly su- 
povies to all early cabbage seed for fall sowing. Also, 


locks-heart, Flat Dutch, Savoy and other Cabbage Seeds, 
Large Holland Cauliflower, and Kale Seed, of various 
sorts, among which is the Delaware Kale, the 
for fall sowing, color dark green, tinged with 


IN STORE, 

Corn Salad, Curled Endive, early Curled Cilicia, brown 
Dutch and large white head Cabbage Lettuce seeds; black 
and white Spanish and yellow Turnip Kadish seed for 
fall sowing, the latter a superior sort, and will produce 
well if sown at any season of the year. 

Will be in store in a few days, the Pye Plant or Tart 
Rhubarb seed, producing a very choice vegetable, and 
should be cultivated in every garden. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 
Light, near Pratt street wharf. 
ARV P 2aw3w 3w 
AMERICAN FARMER. 

COMPLETE sets of this excellent periodical, consist- 

ing of 15 volumes each, for sale at this office. 


aug 22 











. 94, corner of 
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generally 627 
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Just received, an additional lot of Early York ree 


rly dwarf Paris, Early Battersea, Early George, Bual- 


part, he 


The following age sume of the leading articles now op 
-| hand, viz. tented Cylindrical Straw Cutter, 
various si 1 

equalled by a his 


will receive prompt attention, 
pelt, . J. 8 EASTMAN. 


TO PRINTERS. 


FOR SALE—A first rate SMITH PRESS, the ple 
ten 24 by 36 inches, which will work a form the size of 
the daily papers in Baltimore. It has the latest improve- 
ments of the patentee, has been in use a short time, 
is as good asmew. Any printer requiring a press of this 
size, cannot be better supplied than by the purchase of 
this. It can be examined while in operation, and ang one 
at adistance disposed to purchase, is requested to select 
some printer to inspect it, The original cost and 
tea to > a abons 4300—It will be 80 4 
with the roller frames, » &c. complete as 
now stands in operation, for $275, on a credit of three 
months, for an approved note. 
Apply to SANDS & NEILSON, 
Office of ‘Farmer & Gardener,” 
jy 25 4t Corner of Charles & Market sts. Baltimore. 
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